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away the spoil of their own homes. Occasionally they
were stripped of their clothing, and driven absolutely
naked in front of their retiring foes. In this state they
might deem themselves fortunate if they were not
hunted by dogs for the amusement of the soldiery, who
sometimes varied the sport by gashing their captives
with knives or piercing them with needles. The fugitives
who escaped generally carried with them the 'seeds of
pestilence to their place of refuge. Thus in 1637 Dres-
den lost half its inhabitants from the plague which was
brought to it by those who had fled from Torgau. Even
when a town surrendered on conditions, ransom had to
be paid for everything within it; and often the siege
itself was almost as destructive to human life as a storm
would have been. Augsburg lost six-sevenths of its
inhabitants in a siege which lasted seven months; and
other towns were more unfortunate still, in that they
were besieged several times in the course of the war.

The close of the struggle found Germany exhausted
and ruined. No such warfare had been known in it
since the Suevi boasted that six hundred miles of de-
vastated territory formed a barrier between them and
their nearest neighbours. Three-fourths of the popula-
tion had perished. Three-fourths of the houses were
destroyed, together with five-sixths of the oxen and
nearly all the sheep. Large tracts of country had gone
out of cultivation. On all sides the forests had increased
and the beasts of the forest multiplied. Commerce had
well-nigh disappeared. The great trading cities were
shadows of their former selves. Some arts had perished
entirely; and those which remained were in a state of
decay. Manufacturing skill had been forgotten amid
the ravages of warfare. Science and literature had